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... not only the vicious and immoral give in to this practice, but also those
who are in other respects sober and regular; not only one person here and
there in a family, but whole families, shamefully and constantly indulge them-
selves in this pernicious practice, fathers and masters, children as well as
servants.
But the typical gin-drinkers were the poorest and most wretched of the
community, their poverty a cause as well as a result of their craving for
gin, and when gin became dearer the reduction in consumption was
immediate.
London's share in the total consumption of spirits certainly grew less
as the century went on. The fall in consumption in spite of the growth
of the population is striking and is borne out by the decline in the num-
ber of spirit-retailers in London. In 1736 the justices found a total of
7,044 for the Middlesex part of the metropolis - that is, for the divisions
of Westminster, Holborn, Flnsbury and the Tower Hamlets. This total
does not include the great number of shops that dealt in spirits as well
as in other things, or the numerous hawkers and stall-keepers who sold
gin. In 1794 Colquhoun gives the total of licensed houses for the whole
metropolis as 5,243-53 Deducting the districts not included in the returns
of 1736, the City (825), Southwark and the Surrey parishes (943), and
the division of Kensington (258), the total for 1794 is 3,217 - less than
half the number in 1736. The returns of 1794 were undoubtedly more
complete than the admittedly defective ones of 1736. Yet Cokjuhoun
found that the number in 1794 was excessive and that many publicans
were unable to make a living. Moreover, he assumes that the bulk of
their business was done in beer.* In 1736, of the 7,044 retailers, 3,853
dealt only in spirits, while the justices concluded from the decay of
the brewing trade that the other 3,209 dealt more in spirits than in
beer.
A report on the distribution of spirit-retailers just before the Act of
175154 gives material for a closer comparison with those of 1794 in the
case of three districts:
* In the eighteenth century gin and beer were separate problems. In this
chapter gin is considered in its relation to vital statistics. The drinking habits of
the people and the abuses connected with the alehouse rather than the gin-shop
are described in Chapter 6.